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Canned Meats. 

“Children, have ye any meat?’’ is a ques- 
tion of spiritual as well as of carnal import. 
One will say, ‘‘My meat is whatever the mar- 
ket affords,” another, ‘‘My meat and my drink 
is to do the will of Him that sent me.’’ 

A nourishment comes with doing the divine 

vill, which builds up one’s better life. The 
carnal meat is always open to suspicion as to 
whether its contents will feed our bodies, or 
upon them. 
90 much care cannot be exervised over 
meat that is fresh and apparently uncontam- 
inated. But the warning, ‘‘there is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed,’’ finds of 
late an alarming illustration in those sealed 
mysteries called canned or potted meats. The 
attifices by which their diseased condition, in 
many instances, is disguised; the uncleanness 
of their treatment, the chemicals introduced 
to arrest or conceal decay, are disclosed to the 
eyes of a slumbering but now startled people, 
with a degree of wonder that their life has 
still surmounted the elements of death lurking 
in such spurious food. 

Under the figure of a direct eating and 
drinking of fresh and living substance, Christ’s 
immediate Life is commended to us in his gos- 
pelas a necessity for those who would have 
any spiritual life in them. No “oldness of 
the letter’’ here, but always and afresh ‘‘the 
newness of the Spirit.’’ No canned prayers 
here, booked, labeled and handed down from 
generation to generation; but motions of the 
soul that are spirit and life immediately from 
and to their Source. No potted praises, cut and 
dried long since, doled out by number and in- 
toned to order at the option of a human dic- 
tator of laudations; but a fresh welling up of 
praises in the heart, with the spirit and the 
understanding also, from the Fountain of Life, 
Who will have the praise of his own works, 





The professing church has been treated with 
too long a succession of canned meats, ex- 
tinct formulations, traditional substitutes 
for worship, ‘‘having a form of godliness’’ 
but vacant of the power thereof, which minis- 
tered indeed to the skeleton of a corporate ex- 
istence, but could not minister spiritual life to 
the hearers nor to the venders. 

Such goods cannot be free grace, they are 
not manufactured and set for their customers 
as fresh inspirations, they are put upon the 
market as requiring a series of functionaries 
demanding livings correspondingly carnal. 
Frequent exposures in this market also have 
sprung up as eye-openers to the truth that 
‘*the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’’ 

‘‘That which is sold in the shambles” the 
apostle points out, may be questioned as a 
matter of conscience when the eating of it 
would hurt a testimony for Truth. But why 
will Christians consent to take food less fresh 
and living than the daily Bread of Life? who 
has said that it is Himself that is that bread 
and ‘‘the Bread of God is He that cometh 
down from heaven and giveth life to the 
world.’’ 


Our Fellowship with Others at Points of 
Unity. 

A reporter holding in his hand a telegram 
which announced the securing of Joseph S. 
Elkinton’s library of Friends’ books by Ear!- 
ham College, was seeking from one of our 
members for further particulars of the affair. 
Among other questions he asked if that was 
not the Joseph Elkinton whose name had been 
much associated with the Doukhobors after 
their arrival upon this continent. Learning 
that he was the very same, the inquirer de- 
sired to know what there was in the Doukho- 
bors that caused the Quakers to show such an 
interest in them. The answer was that the 
first thing to awaken our sympathies towards 
them was probably because the Doukhobors 
were victims of religious persecution, of which 
Friends retained a very lively sense in the re- 
membrance of the sore persecutions of their 
own religious Society. The response was, 
‘why, then, if your people are so opposed to 
religious persecution, do you not lift up your 
voice against the persecution of the Roman 
Catholic Church by the French Government? 
Iam 3 Oatholic.” He was answered in sub- 





stance nearly thus: ‘‘So far as it is made 
clear to any of us that the present conflict 
with the Roman Church in France is a perse- 
cution of the Catholics for their religion 
simply, we would protest in our hearts, and 
openly, against it,—as in the case of all re- 
ligious persecutions. But such is the political 
bearing of that church and the government 
that it is hard to discern whether the action 
of the government is not for reasons of State 
rather than of religion. When the movement 
becomes evident as persecution of conscience 
per see, with which France has in past genera- 
tions been so wofully marked, our sympathies 
must be with the religious victims. But the 
Doukhobors having ever been innocent of in- 
flicting religious persecution themselves, our 
sympathy was quickly drawn to their suffer- 
ings under the hand of intolerance. 

‘*But the real ground of affinity between the 
Friends and the Doukhobors was in the first 
place the presumed spiritual basis of their re- 
ligion and worship. Their very name, which 
means ‘Spirit-wrestlers,’ began to unlock our 
sympathies; and other professions, implying 
a direct reference to the Spirit of Truth for 
individual enlightenment in all matters of 
faith and practice, ranked them as near, in 
the central truth, to our own; and their re- 
sulting clearness from any priestly class or 
service, their reputation for important moral 
virtues, and especially their faithfulness to 
what we believe to be Christ’s law of Peace 
and the disuse of carnal warfare, and the suf- 
ferings they endured for the cause of Peace 
alone, were enough to explain the interest 
which the Society of Friends felt in them.’’ 
There was enough of all this to cause them to 
be called by others “Russian Quakers;’’ and 
although they are not at one with us on many 
important points, there was ground of fellow- 
ship enough to draw out our encouragement 
and help in tiding them over their first year 
in the wilderness, and in still maintaining an 
interest in their better education. 

Joseph S. Elkinton, in the largeness of his 
sympathies and quickness of his intuitions, was 
prompt to discern the spiritual claim of the 
Doukhobors to our countenance and kindness, 
and may pass on in history as their first, and 
through the stentorian voice of his comrade 
on the little boat, most picturesque welcomer 
to the American shore, 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Freemasonry in Connection with the Late Dis- 
establishment in France. 


Notwithstanding the public remark of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, made in the jate autumn of 
1903, that if the author of The Simple Life 
was not a Mason, he ought to be, Pastor Charles 
Wagner, later, made reply to the writer of 
this that he does not belong to any secret fra- 
ternity and does not expect to. In France 
they were quite objectionable to him. ‘‘ While 
I read the helpful chapters of The Simple Life’’ 
the writer had written to him, ‘‘I felt quite 
unable to reconcile what was there said with 
the oath-bound secrecy, the grips, signs and 
passwords, the high-sounding titles and the 
paraphernalia of Freemasonry. The divine 
Author and Sustainer of every simple, godly 
life declared, ‘I spake openly to the world; 
in secret have I said nothing.’ And so the 
principle of the secret lodge (different alto- 
yether from the privacy of the family), whether 
exemplified in Masonry, or in the hundreds of 
other oath-bound orders, I do believe to be op- 
posed in esse to the simple life. Does not thy 
own view of the matter correspond with this? ”’ 

When Henri Merle d’Aubigné, son of the 
well-known author of ‘‘ The Reformation in 
Germany, Switzerland, etc.’’ was in Philadel- 
phia early in 1904, some allusion to the gen- 
eral subject of the secret orders was made to 
him in the course of a briefinterview. After- 
ward, in view of the great agitation in France 
over the abolishment of the Concordat, and 
the occasional intimations concerning the 
agency of Freemasonry in the seemingly harsh 
manner of its accomplishment, Merle d’Au- 
bigné was written to for his view of the true 
facts of the case. His reply follows. Especi- 
ally noteworthy is his remark—‘‘ I do not be- 
lieve that any Christian people in France be- 
long to the (Masonic) order.’’ In this country, 
many thousands of former adherents of the var- 
ious secret lodges, have, for conscience’ sake, 
severed their connection, the most of them 
quietly, yet very many others testifying that 
they had found their membership therein was 
irreconcilable with the close walk with Christ. 
In politics, the principle of lodge secrecy is 
highly promotive of partisan, caucus or ring 
rule—in France, as in our own country. It is 
to be feared that the manner of the accom- 
plishment of disestablishment in France, like 
that of the abolition of slavery in this country, 
will leave an unhappy aftermatb. 


JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 




























































Paris, March 29th, 1906. 
46 Boulevard des Invalides. 


I well remember the conversation that we 
had about Freemasonry at —-——,, and I thor- 
oughly sympathize with your concern about 
the enormous extension of secret societies in 
the United States. I was greatly struck by 
this fact, and consider that it does not forbode 
any good to the country. 

What I said about Geneva was, that it had 
been found that the Freemasons were practi- 
cally governing the city, and that owing to 
their influence it was impossible in many cases 
to obtain justice before the courts. There has 
been a popular agitation there to prevent Free- 
masons being nominated to such positions as 
judges, but I believe that it has failed. 
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In France, as generally in Roman Catholic 
countries, the position is the following: 

The country is divided between two great 
politico-religious bodies, the clericals or Cath- 
olics on one side, the free thinkers or infidels 
on the other side. Between these two rival 
armies there is the mass of indifferent people 
who are carried to and fro as interest or pass- 
ion or a clever politician leads them; and there 
is also the little Protestant body that is weak 
numerically, only one to sixty, very divided 
on political questions, some being conservative 
and inclining towards the Catholic party, others 
sympathetic to socialism and friendly to the 
free-thinking socialistic party, but all united 
on most questions and exercising an influence 


\for good enormously superior to their numbers, 


(as in liberal amendments to the disestablish- 
ment bill, temperance and purity movements, 
etc.,) a position similar in some respects to 
that of the Friends in America. 

The two great rival factions are, the one 
politico-religious, and the other politico-anti- 
religious. The clerical party has its strength 
in the following forces, (a) the priesthood 
(35,000) who obey the bishops, who obey the 
pope; (b) the nobility and plutocracy, who are 
largely on the side of the priesthood, because 
they wish to use its influence to stop the pro- 
gress of socialism; (c) the numeroas religious 
orders, who inspire and organize the clerical 
Catholic body, and are organized and inspired 
themselves by the Jesuits, who are largely a 
secret order (the affiliated lay Jesuits. ) 

The anti-clerical party has its strength in 
the following forces, (a) the schoolmasters, 
organized and inspired by the ‘‘Ligue de 1’En- 
seignement’’ (not all, of course); (b) the labor- 
ing men who are more and more under the in- 
fluence of the socialistic and radical organiz- 
ations; (c) the free-thinking, anti-clerical and 
really anti-religious and anti-Christian socie- 
ties. (In general, they know Christianity only 
under its Catholic clerical form, and as they 
hate clericalism, they attack Christianity with- 
out knowing it). 

By far the most important of these politico- 
anti-religious organizations is Freemasonry. 
Freemasons in France are, one may say, anti- 
Jesuits, fighting their opponents with the 
same weapons that these use, and inspired by 
the same spirit, just as ‘‘ a poacher isa game- 
keeper turned inside out,’’ and vice versa. 
The Jesuits and clericals are intolerant, and 
add whenever they can persecution ‘‘Ad maj- 
orem Dei gloriam,’’ and very frequently boy- 
cotting, slandering. The Freemasons have 
used underhand slander in the affair of the 
‘* Fiches’’ that brought on the fall of the 
Combes Ministry. The clericals pretend that 
all evil comes from Jews, Protestants and 
Freemasons, especially the last. They forget, 
intentionally, that there are thousands of 
Frenchmen who are nominal Catholics, there- 
fore neither Jews nor Protestants, and who 
are staunch anti-clericals without being Free- 
masons, but it is certain that the influence of 
Freemasonry ig very great, and that it is inti- 
mately linked together with materialistic ath- 
eism. The greater number of French Free- 
masons do not believe in the ‘‘Great Architect 
of the Universe.’’ I do not suppose that any 
Christian people in France belong to the order. 
I have been in contact with some men who are 
supposed to be Masons, and worked with them 
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in favor of temperance and morality, « 
father-in-law, who was till the age of f 
five a free-thinking Catholic, was a Mason 
he was converted to the evangelical faith, but 
left the order then. One of our watch words 
is—‘‘ Ni clerical ni athée,’’ which amounts to 
saying ‘‘ Neither Jesuit nor Mason.” J 
that what I say does not apply to England og 
other Protestant countries. 

The present law of separation of Church 
State has been framed by the radical freg, 
thinking party, and largely inspired by the 
Freemasons. The Combes bill was a gag ty 
throttle all the churches. The very few Pro. 
testant Christian men in our Parliament—ther 
are not more than three or four out of about 
six hundred deputies—have done a great deal 
to make the law more liberal. 

Believe me to be yours very sincerely, 

H. MERLE D’ AUBIGNE, 


The WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING wag 
held at London Grove, Pa., on Sixth-day the 
twenty-fifth of Fifth Month. 

The upper seat was uncommonly bare but 
we were given to realize that the life and pro- 
fit of a meeting does not depend on the preg. 
ence of leading members. The labors in the 
ministry were edifying, but somewhat tinctur- 
ed with a prevailing sentiment, that the main 
tenance of our testimonies and the upbuilding 
of our Society should be a leading purpose in 
our religious devotedness. Whatever hold 
this feeling might have taken, it met with a 
corrective near the close of the meeting for 
worship, in nearly this expression: ‘‘If we ate 
attentive to the great work of the soul’s gal- 
vation as individuals, Christ will take care of 
directing the order of His Church.’’ In other 
words it might be said that the good order of 
the Society and its increase in members are 
but the necessary outgrowth of the fellowship 
of its sanctified members. 

A proposition was made and acceded to that 
the minutes of the Yearly Meeting should be 
read before the partition was closed. 

This being done the meeting appeared satis- 
fied that it was an improvement upon our form- 
er practice As there was nothing of especial 
prominence in these minutes, this may be taken 
as a precedent for continuing this order of 
procedure, but we should be cautious in chang- 
ing customs so well founded and so long in 
use. 

On reading a report from the committee 
having charge of the indulged meeting at 
Kennett Square they were released, and 4 
minute made stating the positions of the meet- 
ings to be held there in future. | 

Before the meeting closed a step was taken 
towards holding all the meetings of the West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting, after that in next 
Eighth Month, at Westgrove. 


BE GLAD. 
It is raining, little flower! 
Be glad of rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee, 
’Twill shine again. 
The clouds are very dark ’tis true, 
But just behind them smiles the blue. 
Art thou weary tender heart? 
Be glad of pain. 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches and will send the sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
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The Universal Spirit. 

it is pleasant at times to find the distingu- 
ishing ground of our religious Society so can- 
didly acknowledged in some other denomina- 
tions of the present day. Writing under the 
shove title, ‘ The Methodist Protestant’ says: 

“Ig the ministry of the Divine. Spirit in its 

idance of men confined to Christianity? We 
cheerfully concede that there is a universal 
Providence and it is difficult to believe that 
the Spirit’s ministry is not co-extensive with 
the Providence of God. Every human being 
jgcreated by God, is nourished by the air, and 
sunshine, and fruits which his Providence pro- 
yides, his whole physical existence is under 
the direct administration and superintendence 
of the Deity—how, ther, can we assume that 
the Divine Spirit does not minister to and guide 
men who have not had the opportunity to 
know the Christian system? 

“We see in every human being the glim- 
mering signs of the image of God. Something 
which suggests a hint of heavenly light. There 
jsno man so degraded that he has not some 
dim sense of right and wrong. There never 
yet has heen a race or tribe of men that did 
not acknowledge some kind of moral code, and 
practice some kind of worship. They were in 
the darkness, but they were at least groping 
for light. Among the more advanced heathen 
races, the pagan Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, 
and Chinese, there have been some very marked 
attainments in virtue, such as patriotism, 
truthfulness, justice and in some cases even 
purity and benevolence. These are evidences 


that God has revealed Himself to such men, 
and actually helped them to rise toward Him- 


self. May we not regard these as tokens of 
the Divine Spirit? 

“We are not ignoring the great truth that 
men are saved by faith in Jesus Christ. But 
we know, too, that when Jesus was in the 
world He recognized as a child of His kingdom 
all those who were sincere seekers after the 
truth. Revelation has not left us altogether 
in the dark on this important subject. 

“Paul, the most earnest and successful 
preacher of Christianity, bears a remarkable 
testimony that those outside of Christianity 
are in the twilight, rather than in total dark- 
ness: ‘God,’ he says, Acts xiv: 17, ‘ left not 
Himself without a witness among the nations, 
‘in that He did good and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.’ The lesson of Divine 
goodness was never wanting. But was the 
lesson ever effective? Paul says, Romans ii: 
14,15, ‘When the Gentiles which have not the 
law do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves: which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness and their thoughts the mean- 
While accusing, or else excusing one another.’ 
Surely, if this means anything, it is that the 
sense of right and wrong, which is borne in 
men, is the voice of God, and that obedience 
to it is accepted as obedience to Him. 
_“‘Aside from the fact that it is a safe prin- 
ciple to assume that God is beneficently inter- 
ested in all the creations He has made, does 
not this Scripture warrant us in asserting that 
the ministry of the Divine Spirit is as wide in 
its work as the Divine Providence? It is not 
Unreasonable to believe that wherever any 


man—be he Christian, Mohammedan, or hea- 
then—is moved to do right rather than wrong, 
to tell the truth rather than lie, to sacrifice 
his own happiness for another’s, that he is 
moved by the Spirit of God? We may believe, 
with Peter, that ‘in every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted of Him.’ There have been men who 
knew not the name of Jehovah, or Christ, who 
were imbued with the Divine temper, and who 
have, according to their light, been the ser- 
vants of God.”’ 


The Earthquake as an Improver of Conditions, 
PALo ALTO, Fifth Month 20th, 1906. 
Editor of ‘* The Friend.’’ 

In my letter of Fourth Month 19th, written 
to my brother, I mentioned those things that 
had crowded upon our minds which were of 
course all of a calamitous nature. While of 
the good that remained a great deal more 
might have been written, so I felt a little un- 
easy lest some should gather 3 wrong impress- 
ion from what I said. While mentioning the 
wrecking of the Stanford library, gymnasium 
and church, it should be known that practically 
all of the class-rooms, iaboratories, domitories, 
etc., were but slightly damaged; and that 
these will be in repair in time for the opening 
of school in the twenty-third of Eighth Month. 

In San Francisco it is a most interesting 
and instructive sociological and psychological 
study to note the good cheer and courage and 
determination to begin anew and a marked in- 
crease in brotherly fellowship; all men being 
drawn closer together, the rch and the poor 
mingling more freely in conversation and in 
physical labor for the relief of pressing needs. 

It has really seemed to me that the city as 
a whole is happier than in its days of greed 
and prosperity. But the most remarkable 
benefit of all has been the closing of over 
three thousand saloons and thousands of fami- 
lies who dreaded the presence of husband and 
father and are happy now that the temptation 
has vanished. 

San Francisco is the most sober and most 
orderly city in the country. I have read of 
but one suicide in the last thirty days; where 
previously there were about twenty-five in the 
same length of time. No murder has occurred 
except through the militia, and most of this 
trouble was through drunkenness before the 
saloons closed. While it seems impossible to 
hope for the permanent closing of the saloons 
it is now a practical certainty that about half 
will never resume business. The sudden change 
from more than three thousand to none with 
practically no violation of the order for closing 
is a tremendous lesson in the practicability of 
prohibition law and the good order of the city, 
ample evidence of its value. 

If San Francisco is to be the gate-way 
through which commerce and civilization and 
christianity are to be carried to Japan and 
China—it may be its purification by fire was a 
necessity. 

As the weeks have passed since the event- 
ful eighteenth of Fourth Month, so much of 
good has become apparent, that had I the 
power to undo the calamity, I could hardly 
take that responsibility. 

Suddenly the power of the low-lived politic- 
ican seems to have ceased, and the buard of 


supervisors are listening to the advice of a 
committee of forty, consisting of the ablest 
civil engineers, bankers, builders, lawyers and 
other men of affairs. This committee was as- 
sembled by the mayor who recognized necessity 
as his motive. 

I believe the city will be purer and better 
than the one just destroyed. 

Hundreds of buildings have already begun 
and a scarcity of skilled labor has already de- 
veloped. Seven dollars a day is the price fixed 
for brick masons. 

Common labor will not be equal to the de- 
mand within a month. The need for charity is 
rapidly decreasing. 

The wonderful generosity of our brothers 
in this and in all lands has so relieved the 
situation that but slight physical distress has 
resulted, and the report is that the health of 
the city is even better than before. 

While several slight tremblings have occur- 
red none since the eighteenth have done any 
damage. A fault-line has been traced for 
nearly forty miles, running parallel with the 
coast range, and is almost a straight line. 

The land on this side of the fault-line has 
either raised or the other fallen, in some places 
as much as two feet; and this whole valley has 
moved, (as related to the other side) in some 
cases as much as two feet to the south east or 
north west. 

In driving over into the mountains this line 
of cleavage is plainly discernible in surface 
disturbances. 

Finally we are not sorry that we are in 
California. Our experiences, though strenuous 
have been valuable to us. 

Thy Friend, 
WALTER E. VAIL. 


OSTENTATIOUS SoRROW.—Says a judicious 
writer: ‘‘The principal objections against the 
custom of wearing mourning apparel are, that 
it is useless, inconvenient and expensive. For 
what use does it serve? To remind me I am 
in affliction? I do not need any such memento. 
To point me out to others as a mourner? | 
most certainly do not wish to be so pointed out. 
Shall the sable garb he adopted, then, because 
it is so grateful to my feelings, because it is a 
kind of solace to me? I can gain no consola- 
tion from it. 

‘*If, then, the custom is useless, it is still 
more objectionable on account of the inconven- 
ience and expense. It is inconvenient, because 
it throws the care of purchasing and making 
clothes upon a family at the very moment 
when on every account it most needs seclusion 
and quietness; when, worn out with care and 
watching and sorrow, it needs retirement and 
relief. That the expenses press heavily upon 
the poor is a matter very well known, and I 
believe generally regretted. If, then, there 
is a custom in the community which is of no 
real benefit, and is a real burden, it would 
seem a clear inference that it ought to be dis- 
couraged. If there be any who fear that they 
shall be too soon forgotten among men when 
they are gone, let them be reminded that it 
depends upon themselves, not upon the habili- 
ments of their friends; upon their character, 
not upon their obsequies, whether they shall 
be remembered. “The memorial of virtue,” 
saith the wisdom of Solomon, “‘ is immortal.’’ 
—The Common People. 
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—— 
Const, that only two years later, at the age 
gsixteen, he became an acceptable minister 
ynong Friends. 

This was just subsequent to the Battle of 
forcester, when the Armies of the l’arliament 
jgcame finally victorious and that representa- 
tire of the House of Stuart whom George 
Whitebead afterwards visited no less than 
ight times, became a hunted fugitive, fleeing 
for his life to the Continent, whence nine 

later he returned to the Throne of his 
fathers, and was carried ashore at Dover on 
the back of a Friend. 

Thus it was into an England where the power 
of Episcopacy was temporarily on the wane 
and where the contending factions of Presby- 
terians, Independents and Baptists were striv- 
ing for the mastery, that George Whitehead 
gent forth as an evangelist to proclaim to 
others what great things the Lord had done 
for him, and by what means they might reach 
the same experiences in their own lives. In 
reading the history of the rise of the Society 
of Friends, we are sometimes struck by what 
gems at first sight like incongrifous behaviour 
m the part of those children of the Light who 
wrought such a profound revolution in the re- 
ligious life of the times, namely, the readiness 
with which they appear to have engaged in 
church brawls. It may be well to clear away 
wy misconception that obtains on this ac- 
count. The times of George Whitehead were 
times of great show of religiousness, a ‘‘grace 
before meals” lasting an hour was common, 
people would go to church at 10 o’clock on 
“Sabbath’’ morning and remain there till four 
or five in the afternoon, and during this time 
many a wordy controversy would be fought 
out between the holders of conflicting doc- 
tines. Thus it was that George Fox and his 
friends would often find an opening to expound 
their peculiar beliefs, or, as was sometimes 
the case, to controvert the statements of some 
Presbyterian or Independent preacher who had 
made an attack on the Friends and the beliefs 
they upheld, the subject of his discourse, and 
they often paid dearly for their faithfulness to 
the principles which they so loyally sustained. 

George Whitehead was one of the band of 
sixty (young men mostly) who went forth to 
preach repentance to the people of England 
and to lead such as would follow, out of the 
darkness of Ecclesiastical ceremonialism into 
the light of that liberty in Jesus Christ which 
was the power they themselves found suffi- 
cient to carry them through the storm and 
stress of those troublous times. Unlike the 
preachers of other denominations, Friends ob- 
served a great deal of silence in their meet- 
ings and George Whitehead records that ‘‘We 
had little preaching in them and it was out of 
such that the Lord was pleased to raise up 
and bring forth living witnesses, faithful Min- 
isters and true prophets in early days in West- 
moreland in the years 1654 and 55. We waited 
in true silence upon Him and upon his inward 
appearance in spirit and the work of His power 
Inus . and so were gradually brought 
to experience what He said of old by His holy 
prophet Isaiah, ‘‘Let the people renew their 
strength; let them come near, then let them 

speak,’” 

The people of England at the time of the 

Commonwealth were apparently well grounded 

in doctrine though they stood in need of that 


change of heart which enables the Christian 
to realize his sonship with the Father and 
the brotherhood of his fellowmen; therefore 
there was much virile independence of thought, 
as George Whitehead found when in Suffolk 
he had a meeting at the house of a weaver, 
with some of the people of the neighborhood, 
who would not hold with the Parish Priest 
and his mode of worship. This weaver was 
one of a large number of thoughtful people of 
his class who had sense and courage enough to 
perceive the errors of the religious people 
of their day and to seek to remedy them by 
some means—and when some of those in the 
meeting objected to the restraint of silence 
imposed on them by George Whitehead’s man- 
ner of worship, the weaver remarked ‘‘Perad- 
venture they had been too much in words 
or depending on man’s teaching and therefore 
God now might see it meet to bring them into 
silence that they might come more to depend 
upon Him for teaching.’”’ 
(To be concluded.) 


The Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration. 

The twelfth Mohawk International Arbitra- 
tion Conference was held under the hospitable 
roof of Albert K. Smiley on Fifth Month 30th 
and 3lst. and Sixth Month Ilst., under most 
favorable auspices, over three hundred mem- 
bers being present—composed of one judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Judges 
of Supreme Courts of several states and other 
Courts, Members of Congress, Diplomats, Min- 
isters of various denominations, including 
Cardinal Gibbons, and Bishop McVicker, rep- 
resentatives of over fifty Business Organiza- 
tions, such as Trades Leagues, Chambers of 
Commerce, etc., tugether with many men and 
women prominent in various walks of life. Ex- 
Secretary of State, John W. Foster, presided. 
Much encouragement was expressed with the 
results attained in spreading information and 
enlisting interest in this work during the past 
year in the Colleges and Schools of the Country, 
more than one hundred Colleges have responded 
to the proposition of the Committee appointed 
last year, headed by Ex-President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, to take up this sub- 
ject with their students, with most satisfactory 
results, and in several States, and particularly 
in New Jersey, the State Superintendent of 
Schools has recommended to the teachers of 
all the Public Schools of the State special ex- 
ercises bearing on the object of the Hague 
Court and the principles of law and justice in 
place of war to settle differences between na- 
tions, as between individuals. 

Two events of special interest looking toward 
the World’s peace are to take place this year, 
the Pan-American Congress—of all the Ameri- 
can Republics—to be held at Rio Janeiro in 
Seventh Month, and the Second Hague Con- 
ference to convene in the Ninth or Tenth 
months; it is hoped that these gatherings will 
bring about a better understanding among 
the nations and will lead to a limitation of 
armament and an argument to submit their 
differences to Court at the Hague. 

The following platform from the business 
committee was presented by Dr. Gilman, and 
seconded by Justice Brewer, and St. Clair 
McKelway of the Brooklyn Eagle, was unan- 
imously adopted: 





‘‘The members of this conference with great 
satisfaction call attention to the steady pro- 
gress which the world is making in the pro- 
motion of international arbitration. 

They place on record their appreciation of 
the character and services of John Hay, the 
late Secretary of State, and acknowledge that 
to him lasting gratitude is due for the fore- 
sight, firmness and wisdom with which in his 
high official station he upheld the principles 
which this conference has advocated. 

They have heard with gratification that in 
many of the leading colleges and universities 
of this country the undergraduate students 
have been led to the study of methods by which 
justice may be secured among nations without 
resort to war. 

This conference has welcomed to its pro- 
ceedings the representatives of fifty chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade and other com- 
mercial organizations and it urges upon them 
and other like institutions not now represented 
here to consider on and act upon the measures 
which are from time tu time proposed for the 
promotion of peace. 

This conference regards the approaching as- 
sembling of a Pan-American Congress in Rio 
Janeiro as likely to promote mutual under- 
standing and consequent good will among the 
states of North, Central and South America. 

At the present time it is important that 
public attention should be concentrated upon 
the second Hague Conference soon to be as- 
sembled. We hope and believe that the bene- 
ficial results of the former conference will be 
equalled and perhaps surpassed by further de- 
liberation in the land of Grotius upon the prin- 
ciples of international law and the best meth- 
ods for the pacific settlement of international 
difficulties. 

Especially we hope that the second Hague 
Conference will elaborate and propose a plan 
by which like conferences will be held at stated 
periods, and that in the intervals appropriate 
offices may be maintained at The Hague, so 
that these conferences may become a perman- 
ent and recognized advisory congress of the 
nations. 

A general arbitration treaty to be formula- 
ted by the Hague Conference is most desira- 
ble, and will doubtless be accepted by all or 
nearly all the countries represented in the 
conference. 

Among other subjects of immediate import- 
ance, the many unsettled questions arising out 
of maritime warfare, including the exemption 
of private property from seizure at sea and 
the neutralization of ocean routes, are respec- 
tively commended to the consideration of the 
Hague Conference. As the general restriction 
of armaments can be secured by concurrent 
international action, as unanimously recom- 
mended by the British House of Commons, we 
earnestly hope that this subject will receive 
a favorable consideration. 

While we shall welcome any action taken 
by the coming Hague Conference in the way 
of clearly defining the rights and obligations 
of belligerents as to each other and to neutrals 
of lessening the horrors of war and giving in- 
creased stability and protection to the Red 
Cross movement, it is our hope that the con- 
ference will remember that it is consecrated 
to the great work of ending as well as soften- 
ing war, and of subjecting the relations of na- 
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tions to the dominion of law rather than force. 

A strong feeling was prevalent to urge our 
Government not to increase expenditures for 
military purposes, but it was deemed best to 
make the recommendations in this line general 
and not specific and not attempt to move too 
fast, but try to influence public sentiment 
which will ultimately govern this as other mat- 
ters.’’ 

Some of the important addresses will be 
presented later when the full text can be se- 
cured. ALEX. C. Woop. 


A Decline in the War Teaching of Schools. 


[From report of a Committee of Three— 
Homer B. Sprague, Fannie Fern Andrews, and 
William A. Mowry—appointed in accordance 
with the action of the annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society, Fifth Month 18th, 
1905. ] 

The first point investigated was the number 
of pages devoted to war periods and the num- 
ber given to periods of peaceful development. 
In this examination only the pages descriptive 
of military and naval operations are reckoned 
as war history. The discussion of causes and 
results is not included. 

Of the books used in the grammar grades, 
the first ten were published between the years 
1843 and 1885. The percentage of historical 
matter devoted to the war periods, since the 
beginning of the French and Indian wars, in 
these ten books was as follows: 45.3, 44.1, 
42.4, 42.1, 41.9, 38.6, 38.2, 36.2, 33.7, and 
33.7. Average 39.6 The highest was 45.3, 
and the lowest 33.7, five books showing more 
than forty per cent. war history, and five less 
than 40 per cent. This would seem to be giv- 
ing about double the amount which the war 
periods ought to have received. 

[Similar paragraphs follow, each represent- 
ing ten years, and the following averages re- 
spectively: 28.5, 26.8, 24.7. Also for the 
primary histories, the successive decades show- 
ed, 31.4, 26.8, etc. ] 

Thus it will be seen that the quantity of 
war material in the books has steadily dimin- 
ished, the more recent books having but little 
more than half as much as those of half a cen- 
tury ago. Of the forty-three regular text- 
books mentioned above, the first ten had nearly 
forty per cent. of war history, while the last 
ten averaged less than twenty-three per cent. 

This showing, we apprehend, is better than 
might have been anticipated. It apparently 
indicates that the public pulse has begun to 
beat in favor of peace and arbitration. Is it 
not also true that public sentiment has been 
lifted hy the higher tone of the text-books? 

Certain industries have been broadened and 
activities increased by wars. In dealing with 
the teachings of history all these have to be 
acknowledged. It seems to us, however, that 
while these points should be properly present- 
ed in schools, on the other hand, the expen- 
siveness of wars, the loss of property by whole- 
sale destruction, the withdrawing of so many 
men for long periods from productive indus- 
ries, the cruel sacrifice of human life, the 
turning loose upon the community of a host of 
disabled men, and the piling up of an enor- 
mous war debt and pension lists,—all these 
things should be properly portrayed in the 
school histories, but in most of the books thus 
far they have not been. 
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The next item to be noted in this cornect- 
ion is the great improvement apparent in re- 
cent text-books over those of twenty-five to 
forty years ago in their treatment of our Civil 
war. Perhaps it was hardly within the range 
of possibilities that in the period immediately 
succeeding that great conflict the relations 
could be very cordial between the people of 
the two sections; and possibly it was inevita- 
ble that the writers of this history should tinge 
the narrative with views of their own side 
It is gratifying, however, to note the growing 
recognition of the established fact that the 
two parties are to live side by side, that the 
interests of one section are also the interests 
of the other, and that every consideration of 
philosophy and of utility tells us that, as we 
are now brethren, we should dwell together in 
unity. Hence every writer of this portion of 
our history should feel impelled by all proper 
motives to avoid everything that alienates, 
and to make prominent all that tends to peace 
and unity. 

A question may arise as to what shall be 
substituted in place of the details of war which 
may be omitted from our future text-books 
and future teaching of history. The answer 
is quite obvious. Our country has had a rapid 
growth, and our advancement has been unpre- 
cedented in the lines of invention, in all the 
industries, in education, literature, the useful 
arts, the fine arts, benevolent institutions, the 
rights of women and children, law, govern- 
ment, and morals. The reports of our patent 
office show our progress in inventions. Sixty 
years ago this office issued from four hundred 
to six hundred patents annually. In one year, 
now, it has issued more than twenty-five thou- 
sand. In 1840 its receipts were $38,000; its 
annual income now is $1,325,000. Attention 
might well be called to the development of our 
agricultural machinery; to the improved steam 
plow and machines for planting, hay-making, 
and harvesting. Seventy-five years ago it re- 
quired, to raise one bushel of wheat, three 
hours’ labor of the farmer; now it needs only 
ten minutes. In market-gardening, in the 
shoe industry, in the product from india-rub- 
ber, in the application of steam power and of 
electric power, such advance has been made 
as to astonish the world. All these will re- 
quire more and more space in the books every 
year. So in the other directions named above. 
In all text-books on the history of our country, 
space should be found to tell of the growth of 
our system of public schools, of the rapid ad- 
vancement and liberal endowment of our col- 
leges, of the uplift of the people through the 
many charitable and philanthropic movements, 
the advances in law, morals, and the rights of 
man, and, in general, of the intellectual and 
moral improvement of society at large. A 
valuable treatise for colleges on ‘‘ The Indus- 
trial History of the United States” has lately 
appeared, which is, doubtless, a forerunner of 
others which will follow. This line of thought 
indicates a wide circle of useful and interest- 
ing information to be more and more inserted 
in our school histories. 

Patriotism, that is, love of one’s own coun- 
try, is commendable, but the sentiment of 
brotherhood of the human race, which looks 
toward the federation of the world, is begin- 
ning to be regarded as a virtue still higher 
and holier. 


A Boy and a Dog Show. 


A gentleman stopped suddenly beforeg 
which told that messenger boys were to 
had on the inside. He hesitated, and the, 
went in. 

“‘How many boys have you in now?” jy 
asked. 

“‘Six,” was the reply; ‘‘it’s dull to-day,” 

“‘Boys,’’ said the gentleman, eyeing then 
scrutinizingly, ‘‘I suppose you know there jg 
to be an exhibition of trained dogs to-night” 

The faces of the boys showed that 
were perfectly aware of that fact, and tha 
they might even give him somes points in re. 
gard to it. 

**Well, Im’ looking for a boy to take a bling 
man to it.” 

A titter was the first response; then fol. 
lowed a variety of expressions, as, ‘What. 
could a blind man see?’’ and, ‘‘ You can’t guy 
us that way.’’ 

‘*1’m not jesting; I’m in earnest,’’ said Mr. 
Davis; and then, looking at one of the 
who had said nothing, he asked, ‘Well, what 
do you think of it?’’ 

“1 think I could do it,’’ was the reply. 
“How do you propose to make him see it?” 
“Through my eyes, sir. That’s the only 

way he could see it.’’ 

“You're the boy I’m after,” said Mr. Davis, 
and he arranged for him to meet the blind 
man. 

The exhibition was in a large theatre, and 
the blind man and his guide had a boxt 
themselves, where they would disturb no one; 
but Mr. Davis from his seat in the audience 
knew that the boy was telling what went o 
so that the blind man could understand. In 
deed no one applauded more heartily than the 
blind man himself. 

The following day Mr. Davis again appeared 
among the messenger boys, and after a few 
words with the manager, he said: 

“Boys, there was offered every one of you 
yesterday a chance for lifting yourselves up 
in the world, but only one of you grasped it, 

My friend, the blind man, has felt for some 
time that he might get mucb pleasure out of 
life if he could find some young eyes to do his 
seeing for him, with an owner who could re 
port intelligently. My friend is delighted 
with the experiment. He says he is sure | hit 
upon the one boy in town who will suit him, 
and has offered him a good position with 4 
fine salary. Messenger boys are easy to get, 
but a boy, who can make a blind man see is 
at a premium. You see that boy, though 
he did not know it, was on the watch for 4 
good opportunity, and when it came, he knew 
how to manage it.’’—“ Brown Book.”’ 
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Science and Industry. 


Consul Brunot of St. Etienne, under the 
title of a new milk industry, sends home a de- 
tailed account of a business based on the ex- 
traction of casein—the cheese-making part of 
skim milk. After the cream has been used 
for butter making the casein is extracted from 
the milk, and, following a special treatment, 
used for the making of expensive paper, play- 
ing cards, stiffening textiles, as a highly 
nutritious powder of easy digestion, and finally 
for the manufacture of a hard, stony substance 
called galalith, which closely resembles cellt 
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jpid. The casein is hardened by means of for- 
peldehyde. Galalith, or milkestone, is slightly 
jeavier than celluloid, but has two important 
sivantages over the latter. In the first place 
it is not inflammable, and, secondly, it is 

. Combs, penholders, piano keys, but- 
tons, cigar-holders, knife handles and many 
inilar articles are now manufactured from 

ith. It is said to be a good insulating 
material, and is hence useful in certain kinds 
of electrical work. 


Tae STORY OF THE TELEPHONE.—A writer 
in “Harper's Weekly’’ makes some interesting 
remarks concerning Alexander Melville Bell, 
the father of the distinguished patentee of the 
telephone, who died recently. The sequence 
of the studies that led to the telephone is in- 
teresting to trace. We have Bell, the grand- 
father, a teacher of elocution; Bell, the father 
(who has just died), trained by his father in 
amastery of vocal speech, and devoting most 
of his life to teaching the deaf to speak. He 
js credited with the invention of visible 
speech, and with the method of lip-reading 
which enables deaf persons to see the spoken 
words they cannot hear. Bell, the son, (Al- 
exander Graham Bell), trained to the heredi- 
tary profession, and taught to concern himself 
with sounds and the conveyance of them, was 
also devoted in early life to the training of 
the deaf to speak and in the use of visible 
speech. The great development in the use of 
electricity that came thirty-five years ago 
found him with his mind already occupied 
with problems of sound and its transmission, 
and the Bell telephone followed. 


AN ISLAND OF BLACK Cats.—One of the 
queerest corners of the earth is Chatham Is- 
land, off the coast of Ecuador. Captain Rein- 
man, who recently visited it to inquire into 
the proper grounding of a deep-sea cable, says 
itabounds in cats, every one of which is black. 
These animals live in the crevices of the lava 
fundation near the coast, and subsist by catch- 
ing fish and crabs instead of rats and mice. 
On Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, 
cats were introduced about 1880 and they 
have succeeded in rapidly exterminating the 
rabbits, which had been in possession of the 
island for at least half a century. In one of 
the harbors of Kerguelen Land, a barren and 
desolate bit of Antartic terra firma to the 
southeast of the Cape of Good Hope, cats es- 
caped from ships have made themselves at 
home on a little islet known as Cat Island, 
which has long been used as a wintering place 
for sealers. Here thay live in holes in the 
ground, preying upon sea birds and their 
young, and are said to have developed such 
extraordinary ferocity that it is almost impos- 
sible to tame them even when captured young. 
—Presbyterian. 


Ir we were children of Pentecost, living up 
to our spiritual times, heart’s-ease would 
bloom just within our gate, and the weary 
wayfarer would be stopped by its perfume, 
and would question us as to the secret and 
manner of its growth.—J. W. Jowett. 


Ir honor be your clothing, the suit will last 
a lifetime; but if clothing be your honor, it 
Will soon bo worn threadbare.- William Arnot. 


Bodies Bearing the Name of Friends. 


The account of Western Quarterly Meeting ap- 
pears on page 386. 

John B. Garrett and Joel Cadbury attended the 
last Monthly Meeting at Mount Laurel, N. J., and 
were at Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting at Med- 
ford last Seventh-day. 


Members and attenders of Western District 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, joined in their an- 
nual reunion last Seventh-day afternoon, the ninth 
instant, this year, at Bartram’s Garden by the 
Schuylkill. 

David Scull, who has been absent from Phila- 
delphia for two years and four months in Europe, 
with his family, for reasons of health, is now 
heartily welcomed back by his friends and meet- 
ing, where he appeared on Fourth-day of last week. 


A joint meeting of the ministers, elders and 
overseers of Germantown Meeting, was held last 
Second-day. The matter of offering to the younger 
members greater opportunities for service to the 
meeting, was one of the subjects under considera- 
tion. 

Joseph H. Branson and Joseph Thomasson, on 
First-day, the third instant, attended the meeting 
at Rahway, N. J., in the forenoon, and an appointed 
meeting at Plainfield in the afternoon. On the 
following First-day the tenth, they attended at 
Greenwich, N. J., and are in prospect of holding 
an appointed meeting at Barnegat, N. J., this 
Seventh-day afternoon (the 16th), attending Tuck- 
erton meeting on the following forenoon, and hold- 
ing a meeting at Leed’s Point in the evening. 


With the advent of summer residents from the 
city in Tuckerton, N. J., regular sittings of the 
Friends’ meeting there were resumed last First- 
day, with a visit also from John H. Dillingham ; 
and another visit, as announced elsewhere, is ex- 
pected next First-day from Joseph H. Branson. 
Our Friends, J. Henry and Jane W. Bartlett, who 
were in England last summer, and another family 
who are moving in, add assurance to the hopes of a 
steadily attended meeting in Tuckerton for the 
season. 

Canada Yearly Meeting of Friends begins on 
Sixth-day, the 22d inst., at 10 A. M., at Pickering, 
Ontario. The meeting of Ministers and Elders the 
previous day at 2 P. M. 


Benjamin W. Wood, of Canada, was joined at 
North Dartmouth, at the home of Job S. Gidley, on 
the sixth instant, by Abner S. Newlin and his wife 
Ella Newlin, the latter a minister, from Earlham, 
Indiana, all, we presume, on their way to attend 
the Yearly Meeting at Westerly, R. I., which was 
held during the past week. 


A telegram has been received announcing the 
completion of the fund requisite for the purchase 
of Jos. S. Elkinton’s selected collection of Friends’ 
literature, and that said library has been accord- 
ingly obtained as the possession of Earlham Col- 
lege Library in Richmond, Indiana. 


This result seems in harmony with the concern 
and long practice of our departed Friend in sup- 
plying to libraries and reading-centres of any under 
the name of Friends, also other libraries through- 
out the country, sets of representative Friends’ 
literature, besides collections of bound volumes of 
“THE FRIEND.” - 


“In the course of his weighty address before 
the Congregational Union the other day,” says the 
London Friend, “ Chairman Jowett referred with 
appreciation to ‘the rich and enriching history of 
the Society of Friends.” He was speaking of 
the “mystic,” silent fellowship among the con- 
secrated members of the Church of Christ ;” and, 
in illustration thereof, quoted the well-known pas- 
sage in Barclay: “Wher I came into the silent 


assemblies of God's people, I felt a sweet power 
among them that touched my heart; and, as I 
gave way unto it, I found the evil weakening in 
me and the good raised up.” 


AT MIDDLETOWN MEETING, Pa.—About two vears 
ago a few Friends residing in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, who had in past years been attenders of 
Middletown Meeting, started the custom of at- 
tending meeting there on the First-day in the 
Sixth-Month. 

The movement has met with much encourage- 
ment from the old attenders, and the descendants 
of those who once attended there. There were 
about ninety persons who gathered there on First- 
day, 3rd inst., at which time much valuable counsel 
was given, and the occasion was felt to be one of 
spiritual strengthening, not only to the few who 
still reside in the vicinity but also to those who 
have been absent for many years. 

The opportunity to meet in divine worship amid 
scenes of one’s childhood, as when formerly ac- 
companied by parents and others, many of whom 
have long passed away, and the meeting of old 
acquaintances, seems to promote that fellowship 
which tends to the upbuilding of the Church. 


Gathered Notes. 


To RE-STATE THEIR DOCTRINE.—Methodists are 
making plans looking toward a new statement of 
their doctrinal standards. The matter has been in 
agitation for several years, but now a definite 
step has been taken, the body first to act being 
the General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
South. A committee is appointed on the subject, 
with the view of having formulated a statement 
of faith “in keeping with our day.” In the state- 
ment, when one is formed, it is the hope that all 
Methodist bodies may co-operate. 

There is no thought that Methodist standards 
shall be abrogated for a new creed, but rather 
that there is possible a modern statement of these 
standards of doctrine, expressed in modern lan- 
guage. 


In an address to Boston preachers Daniel Evans 
said :—“‘I fear that the Church as a whole, and 
the ministry in large part, are little aware of the 
actual conditions confronting them. Questions of 
doctrine trouble many churches. Some are greatly 
concerned about the question of the historicity of 
of the first eleven chapters of Genesis ; others 
about the material elements in Christianity like 
the miraculous conception and physical resuscita- 
tion of Jesus ; still others are in exciting debate 
whether they shall or shall not adopt a prayer- 
book for the Church worship; and again the 
question of dancing and theatre-going and card- 
playing periodically comes up before another 
church for decision. While Rome is burning, our 
ecclesiastical Nervos are playing the violins.” 


THe CuHurcH Must Move.—“ The churches,” 
says The Springfield Republican, “ simply have got 
to move on— at present they are in the position 
of insisting in their creeds, and especially in their 
preaching on manifest imaginations, instead of 
things known — “for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” All the illusion, drama, parapher- 
nalia, dignities and creeds of the Church are pas- 
sing—man made them, and the new light of God's 
life will disperse them—leaving us a true Church 
of divine and human life in accord with the very 
life of the great universe, in which the Church is 
to serve its constant purpose of elevation and de- 
velopment in God’s own holiness of perfect charac- 
ter. The essentials of character do not depend 
upon dogma in catechism and creed ; neither in 
pope, nor hierarchy, nor in bishop, preacher, dea- 
con or evangelist. Those essentials are very 
simple. Love God, the divine spirit that fills the 
universe : love man thy brother.” 
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a ae ee eee eae ce ane eae ee eee Ge ne cae Sra nC ce 


SERVANTS OF THE RicH.—The growth of enor- 
mous fortunes in the United States is bringing 
back the old English fashion of high-class domes- 
tic service. 

In that time the domestic chaplain was an upper 
servant who received less consideration than the 
modern butler. 

The fashion is coming back to the excessive 
rich of the United States with a complicated dif- 
ference. Clergymen are no longer members of 
the domestic circle of the rich men they serve 
and flatter. The rich men are simply the chief 
support of the churches over which they preside. 
But the bread and butter of the clergymen still 
depend on the favor of the rich men and the 
obligation of hardly disguised servility is as strong 
as ever. 

The retirement of the pastor of what is called 
the Rockefeller church in New York calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the richest man in America 
is the patron of two churches and a great univer- 
sity, whose heads have to practice their profession 
with a constant eye upon his interest and his 
whims. The cause of Dr. Johnson's retirement is 
a mystery. First it was said he was to succeed 
Dr. Harper. 

Now it is said that some of his timid animad- 
versions upon the arrogance of wealth and the 
evils of Wall street gambling have given offense 
in powerful quarters. These rumors have no par- 
ticular interest except for the light they throw 
upon the special relation that is supposed to exist 
between a clergyman and his richest parishioner. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 





LEARN TO LET ALONE.—The Christian Register 
upholds the art of letting people alone as one of 
the fine arts. “In this age of crowding and 
rushing, very few learn this one great need of a 
human being to be sufficiently alone to establish 
physical and intellectual individuality. They do 
not understand that anyone can righteously claim 
possession of himself for a portion of each day.” 

Many of our old-time travellers on religious 
service, longing for opportunities ‘‘ between-meet- 
ings” of retirement or repose in some room by 
themselves, but continually drawn upon to enter- 
tain others who thought it not polite to leave 
guests alone, will sympathize with the travelling 
lecturers in their experiences as thus described : 

“In the flush lyceum days the chief trouble of 
the whole business was that our lecturers could 
never be let alone. They were entertained, gen- 
erously to be sure, and benevolently, but to the 
total despair of their nerves and work. Gough 
writes in his autobiography that when he got a 
sight of A., he felt a special satisfaction, because 
when he reached that city he knew that he would 
neither be bothered nor bored. Invariably he was 
taken in a closed hack to a special mansion where 
the lady of the house met him at the door, simply 
saying: ‘Mr. Gough your room is ready for you, 
and the dining room is open at all hours.’ He 
was neither visited nor compelled to visit. Wen- 
dell Phillips also had his special resting place, in a 
quiet family, that understood the need of letting 
him alone. But Bayard Taylor positively refused 
to go to a private house at all. ‘Give me,’ he 
said, ‘a hotel and a quiet room and a key to my 
door. Keep committees away.’ 

“This is a lesson worth thinking about, in our 
homes as well as in our public affairs. Do not in- 
trude your personality upon your guests, nor let 
your guests intrude theirs upon yourself and 
family.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—President Roosevelt has sent to Con- 
gress a report in reference to the condition and methods 
of the meat-packing establishments in Chicago, which 
confirm many of the statements previously made as to 
the need of a thorough inspection by government officials 
and additional legislation to secure it. In a message 
accompanying it President Roosevelt..says : “ The con- 
ditions shown by even this short inspection, to exist, in 





the Chicago stock yards are revolting. It is imperatively ! nervous diseases, certain disorders of the 
necessary, in the interest of health and of decency, | These rays are produced by the electric curre: 
that they should be radically changed. Under the exist- | be applied by electrodes to the parte affected, 
ing law it is wholly impossible to secure satisfactory re- FOREIGN.—A despatch from St. Petersburg says the 
sults.” The publicity which has been given to these | Russian nobles, alarmed by the loud outcry of the 
matters has incited other communities to a more careful | ants for land and the radical proposals now before 
inspection of slaughter houses, and in this city Chief | liament for satisfying this land hunger by forcibly ex. 
Abbott, of the Bureau of Health, has notified the own- | propriating private estates, have decided to meet sal 
ers of 67 of the 102 places examined to at once remedy | organize for their own safety. A conference of the en. 
defects in sanitation and cleanliness. Where that direc- | tire nobility of Russia has been summoned, to be held in 
tion was not immediately complied with, the work, he | St. Petersburg the middle of this month. The p 
said, would be done by the city, and the premises cleaned | of an agreement between the Parliament represen 
or closed up altogether. He also said: “I think it only | the popular demands and the Government, appears to 
fair to the trade to say that about 15 per cent. of the | lessen. The Czar is said to be confused by con! 
slaughter houses, including the large abattoirs, could not | counsels, some of his advisers urging him to make a frank 
be improved upon in any particular. The re-inspection | surrender and accede to the Parliaments’ demand for a 
ehows, also, that probably 7 or 8 per cent of the original | ministry chosen from the opposition majority, while other 
total number of slaughter houses have been voluntarily | influential persons believe that no further concessions 
abandoned by the owners because of the stricter regula- | should be made. In different parts of the Empire there 
tions now being drafted by the Health Department.” are grave symptoms of unsettlement and disorder, and in 
The examination of employees of the Pennsylvania | Poland an epidemic of crime is reported. 
Railroad Company by the Inter-State Commission has A demonstration has lately been made by churchmen in 
shown that the chief motive power clerk of the com- | England against the proposed education bill, on the ground 
pany’s offices in Altoona had received, in addition to | that it was destructive of all forms of religious instruction 
many shares of stock from coal companies, no less than | in the elementary schools, and that the only true safeguard 
$46,479 by gift from these companies during the last | of religious education is a continuation of the denomina- 
three years. Another clerk had received as a gift | tional schools. Those who took part in this demonstra. 
shares of the Keystone Coal and Coke Company’s stock | tion were said to number 12,000, and for the most part 
valued at $45,000. The first-mentioned clerk was prompt- | were factory employees, chiefly from Lancashire, and 
ly dismissed by President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania | came to London on special trains at their own expense, 
Railroad Company. Other instances of the accumula-| The largest steamship in the world has lately been built 
tion of large sums of money by employees of the com- | at Glasgow for the Cunard line. It is called the Lusi. 
pany, as bribes, have been brought to view in this in- | tania, and is 790 feet long, and her greatest breadth is 
vestigation. 88 feet. Her displacement is about 40,000 tons, and 
A report in reference to the recent earthquake in | powerful turbine engines will drive her through the water 
California, made to Governor Pardee, states that a rift | it is expected, at a sustained speed of from twenty-four 
caused by it extends from the vicinity of Point Arena to | to twenty-five knots. The cabin accommodations are for 
the neighborhood of San Juan, Benito County, a distance | 550 first-class, 500 second-class and 1300 third-class 
of 185 miles. The evidence of the rupture and of the dif- | passengers, and the crew will number about 800. 
ferential movement is clearly defined in a continuous fur- NOTICES. 


row in the surface soil several feet wide. The average ‘ 
horizontal displacement is twenty feet wide. In Sonoma WANTED—A mother helper for one infant. Moderate 
wages, Pleasant home. Box 318, Ardmore, Pa. 


and Mendocino counties there is a differential vertical 
An invalid adult or child needing a nurse at Pocono, 


movement not exceeding four feet. “In consequence of 
this movement,” the report says, “ it is probable that the with best referencen, can be informed of one who dedi 
to go in that capacity by applying to the Editor. 
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latitudes and longitudes of all points in the coast range 
have been permanently changed a few feet.” A census 
lately taken of the persons in the camps of San Fran- 
cisco shows that 13,088 persons were in the permanent 
camps, and 29,533 in the temporary camps, and that on 
that date rations were supplied to 41,236 persons and free 
meal tickets given to 9,159 persons. The report cites that 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
school year 1906-7 should be made before the close of 
the present term, which ends on Sixth Month 20th. 

WILuAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 





there are 2,288 persons in the Oakland and Alameda per- 


manent camps, and that rations were issued to 10,244 


persons in Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley. In Los 
Angeles there are 600 San Francisco refugees, in Sacra- 
mento, 120; in Villejo, 313, and in Stockton, 36. 

Experiments made by the Department of Agriculture 
in the making and storage of butter showed that butter 
containing low percentages of salt keep better than but- 
ter of the same lot containing higher percentages of 
salt. The conclusion is that salting and low temperature 
and the use of cream received at the creamery in a sweet 
condition give much the best results for storage butter. 

Thaddeus Hogan, a Roman Catholic pastor in Trenton, 
N. J., lately publicly condemned the practice of the 
Young Men’s League in decorating graves of members, 
terming the custom paganism, and saying that prayers 
and not flowers were what the Church wanted. 

A railroad is in course of construction from Miami, 
near the southern extremity of Florida, to Key West ; 
making use of the islands which skirt the Florida penin- 
sula and extend south-westward toward Cuba. From 
Miami to Key West the distance by boat is about 165 
miles. The proposed road is to cross nearly 30 islands, 
making a solid foundation for about 65 miles of road, 
and earth and rock embankments are to be used in the 
shallow water intervening, and concrete arch viaducts in 
the deeper water. From Key West to Havana, Cuba, 
the passage may be made by steamboats in four or five 
hours. 

During the last few years gold ore of unusual rich- 
ness has been found in South-western Nevada, and many 
mining camps have sprung up in the desolate, sandy 
desert which extends for hundreds of square miles in 
that region. One of the camps, called Manhattan, which 
is probably not over four months old, has a population 
estimated at 5,000. Ores yielding an everage from 
$2,500 to $3,400 per ton have been mined in some places 
in that neighborhood. 

The use of the blue violet and ultra-violet rays in the 
treatment of certain diseases is increasing, and it is 
estimated that not less than 1,000 physicians in Chicago 
slone have adopted this method of treating rheumatism, 









Friends who desire to have pupils entered at FRignps’ 
SeLect ScHOOL for the term beginning Ninth Month 17th, 
should not fail to apply during the present month. 

J. Henry BARTLETT, Sup't. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.21 a. M., and 
2.49 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY; Supt. 


Friends’ Library, No. 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. Open on week-days from 9 A.M. tol 
P. M., and from 2 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
We note recent additions to the Library as follows: 
Anderson, W. L.—The Country Town, a Study in Raral 
Evolution. 
Barker, J. M.—Saloon Problem and Social Reform. 
Birney, A. McL.—Childhood. 
Bliss, F. J.—Development of Palestine Exploration. 
Burroughs, John.—Bird and Bough. 
Cobden Clab.—Burden of Armaments. 
Conover, J. P.—Memories of a Great Schoolmaster. 
Freer, W. B.—-Philippine Experiences. 
Lyman, H. M.—Hawaiian Yesterdays. 
Millard, T. F.—New far East. 
Speer, R. E.— Young Men who Overcame. 
Vincent, L. H.—American Literary Leaders. 





CTE e Te oneoa-eaeeeensaanaceebesaeeee ee 

Diep, at his home near Plainfield, Indiana, Fifth Month 
28th, 1906, EpMUND OsBorNE, in the eigitieth year of 
his age. A member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Although he was stricken with fatal illness at 
his winter home in Florida, it was a source of satisfaction 
to his family that he was spared to reach the country of 
his boyhood before the end peacefully came. Edmund 
Osborne was a birth-right member of the Society of 
Friends, whose principles he espoused during his entire 
life. He was a devoted husband, a patient and considet- 


ate father, a kind neighbor, and a man who bad. at beart 


the welfare of all those who surrounded him. 
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